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CROPS IN MISSOURI. 

‘We call the agricultural reader’s attention to the 
latter of our old friend John Smith, Esq. of Dar- 
denne, Mo., on this subject. The disinterested 
natureof all his communications impart to them 


intrinsic value. 
i 











‘THE WHITAKER SALE OF DURHAMS. 
Ouf readers are respectfully referred to the ad- 
veftisement, in another column, of the sale at 
Powelion, near Philadelphia, of the Durham 
sock recently imported by Mr. Whitaker, of En- 
giafid’” Thé sale takes place on the 5th of No- 
sénber, and presents a fine opportunity to the en- 
igeptising breeder to possess himself of this noble 
med of'animals, a race, which whether regard be 
had to the dairy or the shambles, exceeds all oth- 
era inethose rare points which give value to the 
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. WHEAT .AND RYE, 


-lf-you desire to have good crops of either of 
thete g rains, take our word. for it, that you must 
lay’ the groundwork. this fall, by running furrows 
dintervalsof 15 or 18 feet, to carry off the su- 
perflnous water, which would otherwise lie upon 
the surface, and ‘either drown the young plants 

‘Winer, or be instrumental, in causing the 
gound in. spring to.spew them-up. The beds on 
wbicliialiémall grain grow, should be kept"ary, 
WHO’ ardid those accidents by “flood and field,” 

o beset the. path. ofthe: husbandman and 
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County; and sincerely do we hope, that it will 
prove as honorable to the State as were the 
achievements of her sons in those days when iron 
hearts battled for freedom—when the chivalry of 
the Delaware line was on every patriot-tongue— 
when the deeds of those who fought until it would 
have been madness to longer contend, and-who 
“retreated with their faces to the enemy, were re- 
membered in the orisons of each maiden, who 
with a pure heart and lofty aspirations, offered up 
her prayers to Heaven for the success of those 
who were to save her and her country from the 
‘war’s desolation.” 





A WORD TO MULBERRY CULTURISTS. 


In the selection of ground for your next 
spring’s culture,choose a high situation with a 
southern exposure, a light loamy, sandy, or grav- 
elly soil, with a porous sub soil. The exposure 
and the soils we name, are the best for the.mul- 
berry culture. After you have made your selec- 
tion of ground, there is one thing which we wish 
you to bear in. mind—it is. this---that it is abso- 
lutely essential to plough your ground this fall. 
In ploughing recollect the deeper you penetrate 
the earth the better, Having so ploughed your 
ground, Jeave the furrows in the rough until 
to receive the benefits enuring from*frost 
and snow. As soon as the. frost is out of the 
ground in the spring, cross plough, lay off-your 


spring, 


furrows, manure them’ with well rotted manuré or |. 


compost, and plant out your mulberries, whether 
cuttings or trees... Once planted, they must be 
kept clear,and the ground well stirred. ~The 
seme'eoltnre that @ skiifulhusbandman gives'to a’ 
well tilled corn field, will answer for the Mulber« 
ry; but let no man expect fine trees, if he designs 
to play the part of a sloven. 





MORUS MULTICAULIS TREES. 


We saw about a week since, in South street, a 
number of these trees: which had been shipped 
here for sale from the eastward. Their leaves 


| they have: been taken ‘up entirely too “sodti; wid’ 


‘ the property of some one of ot our 


“| them, end did not know: dntil | 


had been: apparently siript off. Believing’ that | present from 





to such as may have purchased them, the propri- 
ety of promptly burying the roots in the ground, 
and placing the trees upright, so as to expose the 
wood to the action of the sun and air. To usit 
appears obvious, that unless the routs should be 
immediately placed ina position to draw nourish- 
ment from the earth, that an entire loss of all the 
wood will be the inevitable consequence, as, no 
tree with unripened wood, which may be,taken 
up before the fall of the leaf, and the. recession.of 
the sap to the roots, will bear being long out of the 
earth, 

In looking at this lot of trees we did not know, 
which most to be surprised at—the cupidity of . 
the grower, who, from avaricious. motives, could 
find a conscience sufficiently elastic to.justify,his 
bringing an unmerchantable article into the mat- 
| ket—or the credulity of the purchaser, who;"in 
defiance of the laws’of nature and couittion sense, 
coutd be induced to buy that article, when. five 
minutes reflection would. have..convineed him of 
its worthlessness. According to our humble judg? 
ment, the trees in question were taken’ “apa at’ least 
four or five weeks top soon ; and we. fear., that 
unless they be treated as we suggest, will: prove @ 
loss to their purchasers. ‘Such a result we shoold 
deeply’ regret, as disappointed expectations { 
to dampen the ardor, of those who might. other- 
wise prove of infinite service to the silk cause! »'! 


AN ACCEPTABLE PRESEN’ T.. 
About two wecks since as.we were wending our 
way homewardg,an esteemed friend met us, and 
observed that he had seen # box, containing two” 
fine pigs, at the wharf of the Phi lelphia Steam= 
boat line , marked for .us,and. having no letter of, 
advice. touching she subject, we were'at @ loss to 
divine their whereabout ; but fires 
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had had them, consigned to,our-eard, wesentfar, 


wards, when we received thé” 


from, our,good friend Col. Bement, @ 


Farm, near Albany, Mew York, ee a 
evidence 





that there is great danger of the wood shrinking,’ a 


and the bark sloughing, onlese the utmost cate be| 
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our humble labors 


ienavef agriculture; will serve-to stimulate us to 


_ fenewed exertions in its behalf; for if there be 


any thing more than another calculated to nérve 
the arm. and apimate the mind, in the pursuit of 
noble ends, it is the consciousness that one’s le- 
bors are properly esteemed by those who have 
thé! head to appreciate and the heart to reward 
them. 

“The pigs area beautiful pair, and shall not want 
for that generous keep, which their late owner so 
thoughtfully bespeaks for them; for if it were 
not in onr nature to be kind to those domestic an- 
imals which contribute so largely to the comforts 
of mankind, the knowledge that the Berkshire, 
and his comely consort, comes from Three Hill 
Farm, where profusion and intelligence abound, 
would serve so to arouse our latent feelings of 
pride,as to secure to them every attention which 
their lineage and onward growth may require. 


Tree Hitts Farm, 
Albany, September 29, 1833. 


E. P. Roberts, Esq¢.— Dear Sir—For the in- 
terest and zeal manifested by yourself, relating to 
agriculture, and more particularly regarding ani- 
mals, | have forwarded two pigs, which | beg you 
will accept, as a small tribute of respect, from one 
who can appreciate your laudable exertions. 

» Phe boar is from a sow 4 Berkshire and 4 Mac- 
-eeelebrated breed at the east, which makes 
her # Berkshire and } Mackey. The mother 
died and left nine pigs, only three months old, 
which 1 had no idea of ever being able to raise. 
Not having milk to-spare, | applied to a neighbor 
who had an abundance, and offered to let him take 
and keep them until they were eight weeks off, 
and give him one-half the litter. 

‘She ie-now eleven weeks old, and considering 
the treatment she has received, | think she has 
_ well, and my neighbor has done justice to 

The boar is a full bred Berkshire, not remark- 
able for size, but of fine form and good propor- 
tions ; and with generous penis. 1 which | am 


confident-he will receive at your hands, will grow 
“Ta the i part of Massachusetts, where I 


sent a BetKshiire boar about three years since, the 
cross with the Mackey are much approved of, ai.d 
pes enact aned, at ten dollars each. The size 

nd length of the Mackey is improved, without 
detracting any ‘thing from their quick growth and 
easy‘keep. Ine short, 1 have never known the 
Berkshire crossed with ia without evident 


ent in that bree Lal ] 
mt you are not related—you ean 
from theat withOut fear of deteri- 


‘| agriculturisis been sssociated together, in laudably 
furthering the interests of the tillers of the earth,’ 
weaving for themselves. each year new laurels, | ong 
and annually adding; by the fotce-of their exam- | ec 
ple, their, Jabors and sbeir imptoxements, to: the; *tticle he had to:spare. 
comforls of sheir bind, aml. the weelth. of their] 9!" * 
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the case generally in this section. From what ! 
have seen and heard on tho subject, half, or three- 
fourths of a crop is all that can be expected, not- 
withstanding our farmers are hurrying them into 
market, and selling them to speculators for from 
37 4 to 40 cents per bushel. é 

he corn crop has not been so good for seve- 
ral years—perfectly hard and ripe, and generally 
got in, in good order. 

The first sowing of ruta bagas were generally 
swept off by the turnip flea. | sowed my second 
crop on the 25th of July, and from present ap- 
pearances, I shall, if the weather proves favora- 
ble, take up a good crop. I have between three 
and four acres, rows 2} feet apart ; the plants left 
from 8 to 9 inches asunder, and the tops com- 
pletely cover the soil. I have never known a 
crop to grow faster than they have for the last 
four weeks. 

I have also one acre in carrots and sugar beets, 
which will yield a large crop, some of the beets 
weighing from 9 to 10 lbs. each ; these I also de- 
sign for my stock, notwithstanding I have less 
stock than usual, and more hay than I have ever 
harvested before. So much for stock and crops. 

With considerations of great respect, 
1 remain your obt. servt. 
CALEB N. BEMENT. 





AGRICULTURAL ENCOURAGEMENT. 

The friends of agriculture throughoat this 
state should not forget to set on foot, in each 
county, memorials asking of the next legislature 
such grants as may be required by its peculiar in- 
terests. We throw out this hint in order that ear- 
ly action may be had in the premises. 





BERKSHIRE AGRICULTURAL SHOW. 

The late Agricultural Show at Pittsfield, Berk- 
shire, Mass. exceeded that of any previous year, 
in the breeds of the animals exhibited, and the 
qualities of the domestic goods manufactured.— 
This is the twenty-eighth anniversary of the so- 
ciety—being the oldest of the kind in the United 
States. The exercises opened with the ploughing 
match, which drew together a large concourse of 
ladies and gentlemen. The show of cattle was 
very large, and among them were seen crosses of 
all the most esteemed breeds, Durham, Devon- 
shire, Ayrshire, &c. A very great improvement 
was observed in the quality of the swine.—NVew 
York Star. 

How honorable is the above notice to the mem- 
bers of the Berkshire Agricultural Society ! How 
strangely their constancy contrasts with the mem- 
bers of the hundreds of other societies through- 
ont our country that were, but. are not now in ex- 
istence. Twenty-eight years. have these worthy 
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country would borrow a ‘portion Of his zeaPagy 
perseverance which distinguishes this time honor. 
ed association, and set on foot similar institations 
in their respective counties. By setting sugh oy. 
amples, they will do much towards elevating the 
agricultural character, and promoting the bestii. 
terests of our common country, "e 





AGRICULTURE, 
The subjoined letters were not sent. for publi. 
cation, and yet they so clarly set forth the: very 
matter of which we would inform our reads 


that we prefer letting our friend tell his own 
story.—U. S. Gaz. igs 
PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 17, 1888, 
J. R. Chandler, Esq.—Dear Sir: | i 
few days since, to send for your inspection, wae 
of the Mangel Wurtzel, or Field Beet, ee 
ing the past dry season, on my farm. * 
The 12 roots sent by the bearer of this 
were pulled yesterday morning, from a 
about three quarters of an acre, planted on the 
1$th and 14th of May last. They average abogs 
12 pounds each now—what they would hate 
been, had the season proved favorable, | am. not 
prepared to say, as I believe they obtained 
half their present size during the last favoiable 
month. In cultivating this crop, I pursued te 
method laid down by Col. J. Hare Powell, ( 
Farmers’ Cabinet, vol. I, page $01) with the ad 
dition of six cart loads of Reched. wood ashes, 
lightly harrowed in, as a@ top dressing. 
1 intend feeding these roots to my imported 
short horns during the coming winter, and you 
shall hear the result in the spring. ; 
Very respectfully, yours, &e. -~ ™ 
C. J. WOLBERT.’ 
We have seen with pleasure and surprise, the 
specimens to which Mr. Wolbert refers sad ied 
pleasure in making known the successful exer 
tions of our liberal fellow citizen to make the earth 
bring forth its fruits in the season. Men wi 


il be 


wy 4 more and more attached to the soil of g 
old Pennsylvania, as its powers to produce 
Goveloped by liberality ang ail. toe 
_The subjoined we commend to the attention of 
our friends in the far west, jn 


BADEN CORN. | 4.vieoph 
J. R. Chandler, Esq.—Dear Sir: I noticeda 
the United States Gazette a few days si 
Mr. Paul M. Gratiot, of 8+. Louis, 
the past season, a very large crop of. 
corn, many of the stalks bearing from 8 to Ji 
ears. As a portion of my time is now de 
agriculture, and being 
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have the goodness to say to one of 
residing in that section of the 
give five dollars for one stal 
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"HE PRESERVATION OF VEGETABLES 
gay “THROUGH THE WINTER. 
. Mr Editor,—As the time will soon arrive for 
‘ vegetables for the winter, a few hints, as 
w the best mode of so eee I trust will not 
ac ble to your readers. 
eS oiiay ond next to the staff of life in im- 
dance, their preservation claims particular atten- 
ag ] now speak of the sound potato. Few cel- 
lars are, during winter, of exactly the right tempe- 
for this vegetable. If too warm; their quality 
ig impairec by sprouting, if too cold, they are in- 
‘ored by frost. By consulting the unerring laws 
of pature, it will be found that in the bosom of the 
earih they are best preserved, Every practical 
farmer has observed the early vegetation of pota- 
{oes left in the ground, and near the surface during 
ihe winter. It may be a mystery to those who 
have not investigated the subject, why some, cover- 
ed by an equal surface, freeze and rot, and others 
remain sound and vegetate. This circumstance 
jgreadily explained. Every potato, to promote its 
prowth, has roots and fibres to support it, which 
extend beyond the reach of the frost at their ex- 
iremities, and when the ground becomes thawed, 
afford immediate nourishment. If removed, these 
foois and fibres are of course detached, and unless 
the potato remains long enough in the ground af- 
ter it has been routed from its original bed, before 
Wiater commences, to form a new connection with 
fis mother earth, and is reached by frost, it dies. 
may be asked by some, why a portion of the 
toes left in a hill or drill during winter rot, 
anda partgraw. The answer is plain. The 
sustenance imparted by the roots is not sufficient 
for all, and the larger ones first formed, are 
crowded up and detached by those that come 
bf If my position is doubted, let the reader 
explain how potatoes grow spontaneously, year 
afier year, and I may receive new light on the 






eck. 
a to the mode of preserving this root ont of 
the cellar. Having long been an extensive potato 
rower, | have tried the various methods adopted 
farmers, and will state the result of my obser- 
vations and experience. The kind of ground must 
determine the mode. Deep holes are always objec- 
tionable.. Where the soil is dry and light, and 
the substratum gravelly porous, so as not to retain 
the water, make a round excavation, sloping at its 
sides, about six feet in circumference at top, if 
potatoes are perfectly ripe, and but four feet 
in-diameter if late and green, and about one 
feot in-depth. In the former you can put about 
meme and in the latier about twenty- 

ins ’ 


‘eePeo large a quantity in one body, unless re- 
‘@arkably dry, will injure by heat. Bring your 
piles up to a point at top, with the potatoes picked 

the edge of the excavation, leaving a space 
@eund the hole for the ion of the straw. 
ben plece around the pile a layer of straw in a 

‘manding position, of about four er six inches thick, 

‘geeured together at the top by a band. A flatetone 
“St weight should never be puton. Cover this 

with dirt as thinly.ae possible, and let the 


remain in thie situation unul the 
a mig soap pete hint mead eA 


tity of dirt, in all about one foot thick. | have'se- 


cured as many as.two thousand bushels.in this! 
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way in a single year, without any loss: If your 
ground is clay, or the substratom ‘hard ‘pan, the 
hole should be dog about three feet deep, and 
pieces of poles laid across, within one foot of the 
top, for the reception of the potatoes, leaving a 
space below for the water, should any penetrate 
through the covering, which will not be the case 
if the straw is properly placed ‘around the. pile. 
Rye straw of luxuriant growth, is by far the best. 
You then cover as in a dry, light soil, sloping the 
ground from near the potatoes to a. ditch, to guard 
against a collection of water near the potatoes. 
Some injure their potatoes by putting too large a 
quantity together, some by burying too deeply, and 
more by covering them too thick when first put 
up, causing them to sweat, heat, mould, and con- 
sequently, more or less of them will rot. If far- 
mers will tax their recollection, they may reniem- 
ber having seen decayed petatoes at the bottom 
and middie ofa pile in the spring, that could not 
have been reached by the frost. ot 
If the above method is strictly adhered to, your 
potatoes will be as safe as the grain in your barn, 
fice and rats not excepted. They will be much 
safer than in most country cellars, where thousands 
of bushels are frozen every winter, and large quan- 
tities destroyed by the rats and mice. The same 
method may be pursued with turnips, which uni- 
formly become pithy in a cellar,and with other escu- 
lent roots, all of which are better preserved in the 
ground than in any other way. They should be 
perfectly dry when put up. ’ 
Bucks Corner, Sep. 14,1888. Orv Buck. 





We find the following article, on a subject of 
much importance, in a late number of the “ Cam- 
den Mail.” _We commend it to general perusal, 
as it possesses an interest which should be parti- 
cipated in by every one who has a wish to im- 
prove his fortunes. 

Mr. Eviror:— 

Sin—In my last communication, | promised 
to furnish some facts to show that very great im- 
provements my be made by changing a portion of 
the agricultural and manofacturing prodacts of 
this country. Perhaps veur readers will say that 
my first looks well in theory, but assertion is 
not argument; and will still doubt its practicabil- 
ity. Will you, Mr. Editor, be so good as to lay 
before them some extracts from a report of a coms 
mittee to a meeting held in Philadelphia in 1887, 
at which the establishment of a company for the 
production and manufacture of silk was resolved 
upon, 

The committee say, “The periods of the year 
in which the silk worm is fed, and when only 
the attention of the farmer and his family is re- 
quired for their care and management, are those 
in which the usual labors of the farm are, for a 
great portion of those periods, not very great; and 
a large amount of the attention and indu 
which are required by silk-worms when feeding, 
and making the cocoon, are moet prepatly. ter’ 
nished by foal Oe children from twelve age 
teen years old. | fn the winter season, the family 








corih alee that of 
tobacco at the south.” ..“Thiee 






good:cacoons-make oné pountof -recled-silk «at 
that rate, the reeling being done at the manufeaa? 


ry, the silk will cost about three dollars per pou 
When cocoons are -prodiced in pry ater 
committee are disposed to believe that at twelvé: 
cents per pound, the raising them will beas prof 
itable as the raising of cotton at fifteen cents.” > 
“The estimate is made with confidence, that an’ 
establishment for the manufacture of silk into 
plain and ordinary articles, will cost no morethat 
about one-eighth of a cotton factory, to turn out’ 
the same number of dollars worth of work;. and’ 
with equal, if not greater profit.” " 
“The present prices of raw silk are, A 
pass to $6 per pound; China $5.50 to $65 
talian, $6.60 to $7 per pound.”, tae 
“Floss and sewing silk, made from Bengal 
would cost—raw material, say $5.25 cents,— 
ing, manufacturing and waste, $1.50 per pound of 
14 0z.—$6.75. These articles are now »worth 
—sewing silk $10 to $11; Floss $11 to $12? 
“The amount of sewing silk used in the Uni- 
ted States is immense. T manufacture enough 
of this article to supply the demand almost 
mount of capital could be employed with fittle 
cost of machinery. It has been ascertained, that 
in the town of Hartford, Connecticut, the sales 
od sewing silk amount in oné year to 85,000-dol- 
ars. * tax 





Dr. Lardner estimates the annual y of 
silk used in England alone, at more than four mil- 
lions of pounds of weight, Owing to the humid- 
ity of their climate, they are obliged to p 
this vast amount abroad—theamount of silk tised 
in the United States would soon quadruple even 
the vast quantity now used in England were it to 
become generally an article of domestic mauu- 
facture. Nb ae 
We will now turn our attention to » commuili- 
cation of Robert Sinclair, ‘published in the Far- 
Ther and Gardener, and the remarks of the 
thereon. The substance of Mr. Sinclair's 
munication is, that from the first ‘year’s growth of 
the Morus Multicaulie “he raised from cuttinige 
of one*bud each, about 8 inches long, per acre, 
10,089 pounds of leaves, the first season from 
cuttings—and a@ large portion of ‘these leaves 
were produced in season for feeding the second 
crop of in, oe a Sn oe, eae 
The E-itor Temarks thereon, that as 1 / 
feed 201,600 worms, and as $000 peste 


6 _ Wortae will 
jake « pound of — 80 will tlie aggregate egal - 


From a communication of Lemuel Cobb, in 
the N. E. Farmer, it apj 8. Chenay 
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nett profit, at leastten fold. Wf from cuttings we 
may the first-year raise 50lbs. of silk, in the after 
years, we' may generally raise 100 lbs. as we may 
then gather two crops of leaves in one season.— 
This, as has been shown by prices of foreign silk, 
would be from $425 to $700 per acre, or in sew- 
ing $1000, two-thirds of which must be nett pro- 
fit.’ Lask again, farmers, why do we import, or buy 
25 or 26,000,000 dollars worth of silk per an- 
num? Why not supply our own market? Why 
hot, instead of gazing at a few nabobs with their 
“gold shining through their si/ken purses,” see 
our entire population of all ages, sexes and class- 
es, as well clad,as those yellow shiners; or as “in 
the. widely spread region of China, where all, 
from the Emperor on his throne, to the peasant in 
his lowly hut, are indebted for their clothing to 
the labors of the silk worm ;” and why not do 
something toward supplying the foreign market? 
AGRICOLA. 





a From the N. E. Farmer. 
THEORY OF THE ACTION OF LIME ON 
SOILS, MANURE, &c. 


The action of lime is three-fold, each distinct. 

1. It is a Veulralizer: 2. A. Decomposer: 3. A. 
Converier. 1. 1 have already alluded to some 
acid soils: free phosphoric acid, geic, acetic, and 
malic acids, also occasionally exist in a free state 
in soils. Here lime acts as a neutralizer. 2. Soils 
may contain abundant geates; particularly geate of 
alumina, the least of all demanded by plants. Long 
formed and sun-baked, they are scarcely acted on 
by rain or dew, and are almost useless. Here 
lime,. by decomposing these metallic and earthy 
geates, forms a combination, which, in its nascent 
state, is readily dissolved. If the carbonate of lime 
acis better than the hydrate, it is because, follow- 
ing a well-known Jaw, double decomposition is 
easier than single. If any acid geine exists in the 
soil, or any free acids, carbonic acid is then liber- 
ated; it acts on the geate of lime, supergeates re- 
sult, and these are easily soluble. 
$. The great use of lime is as a conrerier, turn- 
ing solid and insoluble, nay, 1 go further, solid 
vegetable fibre, into soluble vegetable food. Here 
is the great puzzle, the point where our philoso- 
phy.seems to leave us; giving us our choice, to re- 
“fer this action to one of the numerous cases of 
mysterious ‘catalytic? change, with which we 
are becoming every day more and_more familiar, 
or,toexplain the process by referfing the whole 
to saponification. I use this word as conveying 
toxyou at once t 
to say that the product of lime and vegetable mat- 
ter is.soap; but I connot make myself mure in- 
telligible to a farmer than by saying, this lime 
makes compounds of vegetable matter justas it 
lakes soapy compounds of oil and fat. The ac- 
tion of Jime on.geme I take to be of the same 
13 its action on oils and fat. It is well estab- 
i hed thai snimal and vegetable, oils and fats are 
werted in!o acids. by the action of alkalies,earths, 
s, and eyen.by vegetable fibre itself... The 

+ whenever a substance, capa- 
ith the acid of. fat or. oil, is placed 
ith fat_or,oil, it determines the. pro- 
cid. ..Now we have. seen that alkali 
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verted vegetable oil and geine into acids, I see no 
reason why asimilar action may not be produced by 
all'those substances which act thusonoil. Hence 
lime, earths,:and metallic oxfdes, convert geine in- 
to acid: as fast as this takes place,so fast it be- 
comes soluble. Then too the long action of air 
on insoluble geine, rendering it soluble, is it not 
analogous to the action of air on oils? Both evolve 
in this case, vast volumes of carbonic acid, the oil 
becomes gelatinous and soluble in alkali; does not 
a similar change occur in geine? It is possible 
that during the action of lime on geine, a soluble 
substance may be produced, bearing the same re- 
lation to this process that glycerme does to sap- 
onification. These views you will see need to be 
followed out experimentally. If found tenable, 
the most signal benefit will result. We place ma- 
nures on a new foundation,on which great practi- 
cal results may be erected. 

Practical ay:plication of the theory of the action 

of lime. 

Taking the preceding principles as our guide, 
we may lay down a few general principles for the 
application of marls. 

1. Enough ought to be appled to neutralize all 
the free acids in a soil; which may be known by 
its ceasing to produce acid plants, such as sorrel 
and pine. Generally, however, the amount requir- 
ed for this purpose is small. 

2. It will be serviceable to add enough to con- 
vert the earthy geates of a soil into geate of lime. 
The richer a soil is, the greater we niay con- 
clude is the quantity of geates which it con- 
tains. 

8. It will be serviceable to add enough to con- 
vert all the insoluble geine aud vegetable fibre in a 
soil into soluble geine. Hence the richer a soil 
is, and the more manure is added, the more marl 
will it bear with benefit. Indeed, there appears to 
be no danger of adding too much marl, provided 
a sufficient quantity of manure be also added. Ig- 
norance of this principle, I apprehend, is the 
source of mest of the failures that have occurred 
in the use of lime upon soils. Farmers have sup- 
posed that its’ action was like that of common 
manure, viz. to serve as direct nourishment to the 
plant; whereas it only cooks the food, if1 may be 
allowed the expression, which exists in the soil, 
or is added along with the lime. In nearly all 
cases of over marling which | have read of,a fresh 
supply of manure has been found to be the remedy, 
which shows the truth of the above principle. 
Agriculturalists have spread marl alone, or with 


tI mean;—but I do not means very little manure, upon Jand that has been worn 


out, that is, whose geine has been exhausted; and 
because such soils have not thereby been recruit- 
ed, they have inferred that lime was injurious. 
Without acids, or geine, or geates, or vegetable 
fibre, to act upon, much excess of Jime appears to 
operate injuriously, so as to diminish, instead of 
increasing the crop. They have also expected a 
sudden and surprising increase of fertility: where- 
as iri some cases the chief benefit seems to con- 
sist in causing the land to produce for a greater 
number of years, by preventing the ultimate de- 
composition and escape of the organic matter. In 

eneral, however, it will add also to the yearly 
product; but those who employ marl or lime. in 
any form, ought to moderate their expectations 





n nge; on geine it developes 
V'go forthera alikali has con- 





that they may not be disappointed, and to be satis- 
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fied if they can slowly improve theiy lands: 
most assuredly can do, by this subs as they 
they do not expect to accomplish it by the 

lime alone.— Hitchcock's Re-Exami wy 4 
Geology of Mass. ination. of ‘the 


From the Genius of Liberty. 


Mr. Ricwarps: Having been a cons reader 
of your well conducted Sein I have ‘tesco 
been at a loss to know why it is that you have 
to bortow almost altogether from other papers, and 
far-fetched authors, upon the subject of farm 
a subject intimately connected with the interest of 
your readers, Is it not a pity that such ‘anaihe 
and indifference pervade the intelligent and : 
table class of farmers of our county? Much Use. 
ful and correct information might be imparted. 
Every week you allow one or two columns & 
“agricultural” information; and why have’ not 
some of our intelligent old farmers given you orjs 
ginal communications upon a subject that noto 
interests them, but deeply interests all classes and 
conditions of men? Can it be attributable toa wang 
of knowledge, or experience in the various farm. 
ing relations? That cannot be.—Old Loudoun cag 
produce knowledge and experience, in all matters 
relating to farming operations. Perhaps J may 
answer the question in the fact, that the most of 
her practical farmers are more of working than 
writing men. ‘Though | am myself a working 
man, (Iam notashamed, though, perhaps, rather 
proud to own it,) yet, 1 can find time to writeg 
few lines, at least once a week:and | am naturally 
led to believe others can, also, if they would, whe 
are much more able, and, by far, more experienced 
than myself. , 

If the above will be the means of bringing forth 
some of our intelligent practical farmers, (I would 
not give a rush for the chaffy effusions of meré 
“theoretical agriculturists”) on the great, and pers 
mit me to add, GRAND subjects of Acricuttune, 
my object will be obtained.—For one, however, 
thongh not laying any claims to be heard partie- 
ularly, I beg leave to give my views, at the presen’ 
time, upon the subject of ; 


CUTTING OFF CORN. adits 


At this season of the year, perhaps, most ofeut 
farmers are thinking upon the subject of cutting 
off their Corn. The old Virginia practice has been 
to pull the ears about the first of November; aud 
then haul the corn to the barn to be shucked out 
However, this practice has now measurably. give 
way, particularly with graziers, to, as J thinkse 
much better plan, that of cutting it off about or 
6 inches above the surface of the ground, * 
shocking it, from 16 to 20 hills square. This 
tice obtains, evidently, from the fact that it Will 
yield more than as much again provender, andl 
the end be as little trouble. | don’t think itnecte 
sary to undertake to’ prove this position at” ite 
time. However, I know many think as ponte 
thought myself, the old plan the least trowblepbilt 
to such, I would say, Make THe TRIAL. Tey 
in‘ addition to this, only take into the aceagn 
how much better you can prepare your 
seeding your winter grain; consequently ' 





in which it is putin. To this fact-all, I 
will readily subscribe. <<» — ise | 
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- corn is somewhat different in its connection 
some of my neighbors, } will give it to you, 
hance others may be induced to take my 
n.. | think .it decidedly the best. With my 
| go through the field in the first place and 
tie every 16 hillssquare, 4 of the hills together— 
that is, across each other, which forms a support 
for the shock ofcorn. Without this ] have found 
iivery difficult many times to begin the shock, 
“put having a suport at once, much time is saved 
jn. the process of shocking—e great dessideratum 
with the farmer in busy seasons. [| then, having 
viously prepared my corn knives, go at once to 
the “delightful task” of cutting it down, observ- 
‘og ef course, to leave the 4 stocks tied as the 
support for the shock, throwing four rows in 
jles together. In about 4 to 6 days J gather it 
andshock itas above stated. This is my 
tice, if | defer cutting until all my corn is 
sufficiently ripe. Great care must be taken not to 
eut your corn too green. Many think to save the 
fodder, corn must be taken green. This is an 
gious mistake. True it is the fodder may 
be some better by cutting it ina green state, but 
the corn, by far the greater consideration, will 
doubtless be injured. This should, by all means, 
be guarded against. Besides, fodder apparently 
dead will yiglda good and wholsome, and also, 
with the stocks and shucks, a strong and nutritive 
food for your cattle, as you need desire, 
But to avoid the probability of cutting your corn 
too soon, I recommended, more particularly this 
year, the process of “ riddling” your corn—that is, 
take such stalks as are ripe, and as many stalks 
have no cars at all this season cut them also, and 
pot it up as above stated. You will find that the 
support for the shock (the four hills tied together, 
already described,) will be sufficient, for the 
present, without the trouble of tying it around at 
the top with fodder.—This, then, will have time 
to cure, and it being in the middle of the shock 
will be less liable to injury. ' In about ten days or 
a fortnight, as your corn may ripen, cut down the 
whole-—This I give you as the best plan to be 
followed one year with another, for two reasons: 
first, all the ripe corn and fodder well cured is in 
the middle of the shock; and secondly, so much 
of it is done; consequently, the second time going 
over it will be much lighter work and quicker 
done, and, as I have already stated less, liable to 
injury. When you have got it all shocked up, 
tie the tops well, some three or four stocks of 
fadder strongly twisted together, so as to prevent 
as much as possible the rain, &c. entering the 
shock : 
The next, of course, is the preparing for séed- 
bs a as I have run this number to consid- 
be length, I shall reserve for another communi- 


. A FARMER. 
‘Mount CarMeEL, Sept. 13. 18 
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‘To satt Burrer—Beat very well up togeth- 
erin a marble mortar, half a pound of common 
‘WHY Oe: OF Baltpétre, and 3 oz. of powdered loaf 
"To every pound Of néwly made butter, 
Wik beitiy well drawn off by beating) put an 
thé'mixéd powder; ‘incorporate it well, 

ebitterin pots forkeeping. In about 
not before—it will be fit for use; and it 













© themodesor operandi, by which I cut off 
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CROPS OF MISSOURI. 
Darvenne P. O. Mo. Sept, 27th, 1888, 

Mr. Roberts—From information obtained sub- 
sequent to my communication of the 6th .inst.. I 
find that | was mistaken as to the extent of the 
country through which the corn crop was.univer- 
sally good, for although it is good, excellent 
throughout a large proportion of the Mississippi 
valley, yet in particu ar districts it is light in con- 
sequence of the drought, which has been so dis- 
astrous east of the Alleghany ridge. In some 
parts of Kentucky there wil! be only about half an 
average crop made, while in other parts the pre- 
sent crop is equal to any previous one ; and in O- 
hio the same remarks will probably apply, though 
my information with regard to Ohio is rather lim- 
ited. From Tennessee | hear nothing definite as 
to the corn crop, but below that state the crop of 
the present season is represented as the very best 
the country has produced as it regards the whole 
country west of the States nained above, the state- 
ments made in the letter referred to above are li- 
terally true. As there is no tobacco cultivated in 
my immediate neighborhood, | forgot to say any 
thing on the subject of the tobacco crop here, al- 
though one of considerable importance to the 
State, both as it regards the quantity and the 
quality of the article produced here. The same 
causes that have reduced the amount of the pres- 
ent crop at the East, as compared with former 
crops, have had their influence here, though not 
to the same extent, (viz. the failure of the seeds to 
grow,) but there is probably more than half the 
usual quantity made the present season ; and it 
is represented on all hands as the very best crop 
in quality that has been made in the country. In 
the 19th No. of the Farmer & Gardener, some 
statements afe contained on the diminished quan- 
tity of beef that will be taken to market this sea- 
son from the middle Atlantic states, in conse- 
quence of the failure of the corn crop and the pas- 
turage ; now, if we could but: obtain the cattle that 
you have and cannot fatten for want of food, it 
would suit us exactly, for we have not, nor can 
we obtain more than half the cattle that we could 
conveniently feed the present season. The crops 
here have been inferior for several successive sea- 
sons past, and consequently stock has increased 
in numbers commensurate with the other resour- 
ces of the country, and now that we have again 
made a full crop, we have not stock to consume it. 

The weather is extremely dry here now, and 
has been for a great length of time so dry that we 
cannot put in our fall crops. Some farmers sow- 
ed ‘their fall crop more than a month: since, and 
some of the crops sown thus early have perished 
out in toto; nota living sprig is-to be seen in 
large fields, while other crops have lived thus far, 
though apparently suffering-much, and others are 
being devoured by insects of various kinds. 

Those farmers that have sown within the last 
four weeks have experienced a ‘otal failure, as 
the seed vegetated and perished before it took root. 
The ‘weather is still unusually warm. for Abe.sea- 


‘son; we have had the finest season to save fod- 
‘der that has ever been seen: 


The earth,.-the,air, 
and all other substances have been so absorbent, 
that we could cut and put up any quantity.of corn 
we pleased together at once, and in less than two 
days it was perfectly cured, and that work is now 





‘WilFeontintne for ten years as good as butter new- 
ly salted. 


about done. Yours, respectfully, P 
JOHN SM (TH. 








From the Yankee Farmer. ~ . 
/RECIPE TO MAKE THE: BEST CIDER? 
Take dried apples, rinse clean, and let them souk 

20 or 24 hours in cold water, enough to eover 

them. This liquid can be diluted with more water - 

if desirable. This decoction is a beautiful acid 
drink for sick persons, without having the pernicie 
ous, alcoholic nature which abounds in fermented 
cider. Country people are often recommen ing 
cider “to start the stomach” of sick persons, or as 
an acid to clear the organs; but common fer 
rated toughens phlegm in the consumptive, ai L 
uces more inflammation on the lungs, and ig. 
the dyspeptic stomach, it stops or greatly hinders 
digestion, irritating and feverishly exciting, the 
coats of that organ, which is the“great wheel? 
the factory that continues the thread of mortal 
existence. , eee 
I do not recommend this, even as an habitual 
drink, but asa medicine, where acids are-needed, 
as sometimes lemons are not to be had.—Bat 
there can be no drink so good for well persons as 
walter, and in fact itis a good medicine to clear out 
the humors of the system, when drank in -the 
spring of the year. Running brook water, soft 
and pure,—of the right temperature,—and drank 
only as thirst demands, when. the system is_ not 
too much heated, is certainly, “a good creature-of 
God.” The cattle upon a thousand hills arethe 
unperjured witnesses of the truth of this declara- 
tion; but “man alone is vile,” and tastes forbidden 
things with appetite dieased and heart depraved, 
and thus destroys himself. “Sra 
While on the subject of cider, let me say far- 
ther, that it seems to me, the farmer who makes 
and vends it, does not consult his pecuniary in- 
terest; for ithas been clearly demonstrated, that 
apples can be put to a more profitable use.— Now 
if he will let the pigs run in the orchard and pics 
up the windfalls, it will fatten or cause them to 
grow nicely through the months of August, Sep- 
tember and October, without extra feed, and” 
afterward they are boiled and mixed with méal, 
they are worth much more than_ potatoes forswihe, 
x Experience. 
[Zion’s Herald.” 





June, 1838. 


Native Grapes—/ non-descripi—We yess 
terday received from Nickolas. Longworth,Esq. @ 
bunch of native grapes, which he states are.4 non= 
descript. They were very small, being only.from 
a quarter to about three-eighthe of an meh ae . 
meter, of a deep purple color and delicious ! 
The stem on which they grew is.ten.inches.in 
length, and the number of grapes upon it,.ine 
ing about 20 dry ones, was 155 !.There.is.no. 
doubt in our mind, but that, with two..or thy 
years. cultivation, this grape may...be bros 
grow of the usual size, and. would then . 
one of the finest fruits with which to cress 
not inferior to the famous white sweet-wate 
which are imported {oom Senin ad Italy. in. 
large quantities, and sold | nor 
ue ’ frequently at halle per iu He 
an bere pf lend culiire din these ge 
table, if it yielded equal te r 
Catawba, and 
ag eee? 
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For the Farmer and Gardener. 


OF THE DESTRUCTION 
OF BUGS. 


Dear Sin—As many of your patrons have no 
doubt suffered in common with myself from a 
little black bug which attacks the young cabbage 
‘plants, allow me to offer them, through your pa- 


PREVENTIVE 


, an infallible preventive. I have it from a 
Fiend from Louisiana, who has been in the habit 
of using it for several years; it will also prevent 
i from the same cause to the grapes. The 
tleman alluded to, informs me, that until he 
made the discovery, he could not succeed in hav- 
ing a bunch of grapes in his garden, and that now 
his vines are crowded. I have no doubt it would 
e equally efficacious with tobacco plants.— 
The remedy is to water the plants with water 
well impregnated with elder leaves, which may be 
prepared without much trouble, in the following 
manner: Place a large tub, barrel or half hogs- 
head near the bed; throw in a bushel or two of 
Elder leaves ; let it remain until it becomes some- 
what offensive; then occasionally water your 
plants with it, and } will guarantee that vour plants 
will escape the bug. My friend Mr. H. tried it 
the paét season, and after the second watering, 
there was not a bug to be seen. 

Yours, W. G. 

"Batt. Co., Oct, 18, 1838. 


The Osage Orange Tree—The St. Louis, Mo. 
Gazette gives the following interesting descrip- 
tion of this indigenous tree of Arkansas, called 
there bow-wood, and named by Nuttall the ma- 
claura aurantica : 

“The wood has the color of the Fustic of com- 
merce, but has a livelier yellow. 11 has apparent- 
ly as much coloring matter as the Fustic, and is 
used extensively for dying yellow in the lower 
country. It is used for bows by the Indians, be- 
ing very. firm and elastic. Jt has been used here 
for gon stocks; and for kuobs for bureaus, bear- 
ing a close resemblance to satin wood. Being al- 
lied to the mulberry, it has been found a valuable 
substitute for it in feeding silk worms. It has 
been highly recommended for making hedges, be- 

covered with thorns about three-fonrths of an 
inch in length, which render a hedge composed of 
it i jous to man or beast—and it would 
doubtless. bea valuable tree for hedges, on the 
prairies of Missouri and Silinois. The fruit, when 
ripe, is yellow, At this time, it resembles an un- 
ripe lemon precisely, except that the skin is more 
deeply serrated. The fruit is solid throughout, 
and resembles a green melon or cucumber, having 
@ t¢ent and taste similar to the latter. 
 # {thas, in this city, a rapid growth, some of 
the present year being six or seven feet in length, 
sad itmer, were told, be propagated by slips or 
TO PREVENT THE RAVAGES OF RATS IN GRAIN. 


How-to prevent the ravages of rais in grain 
after itis housed, has been an enquiry of lon 
ig. We can never exterminate them to su 








7 a ne apprehend their incursions, for 
“ pve... sehen’ visitors will often 
ppearance when we least expect them. 

othe way te where that provision 

their nature is found most plentifal. 
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We have often found when we went to thrash, 
our oats cut and cleaned by them, and the straw 
rendered nnfit for any purpose whatever, even the 
subservient one of litter. 

But every evil has a cure; and] have found 
common elder to bea preventive, and have tested 
its properties as an anti-rat application. When 
tlre grain is to be packed away, I scattera few of 
the young branches over every layer of bundles, 
being mindful to have them in greatest abundance 
on the edges of the pile. The drying of the twigs 
will give the grain an odor not relished by the 
vermin—which scent in no wise detracts from the 
quality of the straw for horses, as it makes no 
difference with them. I have tried it successfully, 
a number of years, in wheat, oats and corn. 
— Huntington Gazette. 


CHEESE MAKING. 


The following directions for making cheese, 
are followed at the most celebrated dairies in New 
England. They were furnished for the American 
Farmer:— 

From long experience I have found the follow- 
ing to be the best method of manufacturing cheese, 
viz. Add the nights milk with the morning’s 
milk, and gently heat it over a fire in a kettle to 
ninety-four degrees, then put it into a tub or vat, 
then add a sufficient quantity of prepared annatto 
to give ita handsome yellow colour; next add a 
sufficient quantity of rennet to make it curd in 25 
minutes— when curded, make use of a wooden 
knife or sword of sufficient length to reach the 
bottom of the tub, and chequer it all in squares of 
about two inches; it is important that it should all 
be chequered to the bottom—then let it stand un- 
ul the whey appears above the curd, say from 15 
to 20 minutes; then bregk it up carefully with the 
hands in such a manner as not to bruise or break 
the pieces of curd : next place a clean strainer on 
top of the whey and curd, and press it down 
gently, so as to cause the whey to rise on top, then 
lade off the whey with a dish or dipper, what can 
be conveniently taken off in that way; then place 
a cheese strainer in a cheese basket over a tub, 
and carefully remove the curd and remaining whey 
into it, and cut it into slices with a thin skimmer, 
until the whey has mostly drained out; then bring 
the corners of the strainer together, and twist 
them so as to press the curd intoa solid mass, 
and place the twisted corners down in the basket, 
and place a clean board, about a foot square on the 
top of it, on which place about twenty pounds 
weight in order to press out the whey and consol- 
idate the curd. After remaining in this situation 
about 15 minutes, the curd is to be cut in pieces of 
about one inch square with a knife resembling a 
common carving knife, then to be put into the 
strainer exactly as before stated, with the weight 
on it, and remain from ten to fifteen minutes, and 
then cutas last stated, and so repeated from six to 
ten times until the whey has entirely done drip- 
ping from it—after which it is taken out and cut 
into pieces of about two inches square and put in- 
to a wooden bowl, and chopped with a chupping 
knife until the pieces are about the size of an In- 
dian corn. 

The next process is sralding, which is done by 
putting the curd into a strainer anid putting it into 
a ketle of hot whey, heated to 126 degrees and 


= more, fat if the whey is too hot it WHER 
cheese and make it hard and dry: : 
whey, it must be stirred with the shinai ma 
whole is equally heated; it is then taken out 
put into the cheese basket over a tub, and a = 
cient quantity of clean fine salt thoroughly 
with it, to give ita high salt flavour, and let it stand 
until it is hardly blood warm; then the corners of 
the strainer are twisted together as before when 
it is putin the hoop destined for the purpose aud 
placed in the press and pressed in this instanes 
with the average weight of 100 lbs. to ey : 
pounds of curd: to remain about half an hour: ip 
the press, then taken out and turned in the hoop 
and replaced in the press and add about one third 
to the weight in pressing, or press it about one 
third harder than before and let it remain aboot § 
hours; them it is taken out and placed in a clean 
fine linen cloth, (pains should be taken that the 
cloth should be perfectly smooth, and no wrinkles 
in it,) it is put again into the hoop and pressed for 
forty-eight hours, being turned once during the 
time. At this pressing about one third additional 
weight must be added—it is then taken out and 
oiled, and put on the shelf to care, where it must 
be turned, rubbed, and oiled, at least every twenty. 
four hours until it is perfectly cured. . 
My method of preparing the oil I use on cheéte 
is as follows, viz:—I put the whey. I scald the 
curd in, into a tub and let it stand about 94 
hours, and an oil arises on the surface, which 
skim off and put into a kettle and simmer it over 
a moderate fire, when the sediment will settle 
the bottom, and I pour off a beautiful pure’ oil 
which is fit for use. For painting cheese f make 
use of the best Spannish annatto. 1 would  hete 
take the liberty to remark, that there is a great deal 
of counterfeit Spanish annatto, manufactured jp 
this country, and is good for nothing; and it g 
pears to those who are perfectly acquainted with 
the article to be of good quality, and the people 
have been much imposed upon with it for the last 
ten years. ‘ake eight ounces of Spanish abnatio, 
or in proportion as may be wanted, and put it in- 
to three gallons of weak ley, made from pot or 
common ashes, and boil it until it dissolves and 
becomes of a bright yellow color—thus it maybe 
put into milk as before described. To prepare the 
rennet to put into the cheese [ take the calf's 
second stomach immediately after the ealf is kill- 
ed, and take out the contents, which } do not 
use, as it is of no use, (as some have mistakenly 
supposed,) as by using it the cheese is injured 
thereby. I rinse the bag clean with culd water, 
and rub itall over with fine salt, and lay ita 
to dry; when dry | make about one gallon of 
to each bag by mixing as much clean alud 
with hot water as the water will dissolve, a 
ter the brine is cool | put in the bag, and it 
has soaked several days it will be fit for ras 
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deal of attention in England, and is said to 

have given additional confidence in American se- 
+06 there; and it has received the further flat- 

Sing Gistincuon abroad of having been translated 

jato.-French by order of the Minister of Public 
Works, as furnishing an unanswerable argument 
jp favor ol the awakencd spirit of mprovement in 
France. —Vat. Intel. 


POTATOES. 


[vis state, on respectable authority, that, by 
tking uP the potatoes intended for seed, the next 
s+ before they are ripe, (before they are full 
wn,) and exposing them to the sun, for a month 

or six weeks, and at planting time, observing the 
eut, and placing upward, will secure, without 
other trouble or expense, a crop of every varie- 

of the potatoe, six weeks earlier than the same 
variety of the potatoe will produce if allowed to 


grow ripe. 





[Arcana of Useful Knowledge. 





BADEN CORN. 


Several planters in the vicinity of this city have 
nade an experiment with this corn, and so faras 
wecan learn, notwithstanding the unfavorable 
season we have had in this section of country, 
they seem well pleased with il, and we have heard 
some of them express the opinion that its yield, 
ina favorable season, will no doubt far exceed 
the common gourd-seed. We have now in our 
office two stalks of this corn, from the plantation 
of Mr. Samuel Clarke, with seven good ears and 
twelve nubbins, which we would say will equal 
in product five ears of the common corn, making 
an average of six good ears toeach stalk. Such of 
our agricultural friends as have experimented with 
this corn will oblige us by furnishing the result of 
their observations. —Augusta, Geo. Chron. 
eure 











CATTLE SHOW. 

The annual Cattle Show of the Agricultural Society of 
New Castle county, will be held in Wilmington, on Wed- 
netday, 24th inst. The following persons have been ap- 
pointed Judges toaward Premiums: 

Of Neat Cattle, Edward Tatnall, Wm. J. Hurlock, W. 
So'omon, Wm. Chandler, Geo. Maxwell. 

Of Horses, Philip Reybold, Thes. Garrett, Henry du 
Poot, Alexander S. Read, James Webb. 

Of Oxen, John Clark, James M‘Cullough, Thomas S. 
Biandy, Richard Topham, Wm. Robinson. 

Of Swine, Benjamin Webb, Samuel Canby, Thomas 
Sieckton, John S. Caldwell, Samuel P. Johnson. 

Of Sheep, John Higgins, William Johnson, Eli Wilson, 

Wetherald, George Platt. 
, Samuel Wollaston, David W. Gemmill, 
Join Platt, Jesse Gregg, Jacob Faris. 
Of Butter, Merrit Canby, James J. Brindley, Edmund 
, Dr. Henry Gibbons, Edward Grubb: 

y Silk, James Canby, Dr. James 8. Naudain, Wm. 
H,. , James Price, Jas. S. Miles. 

0} Farming Utensils, Andrew Gray, Dr. James W. 
Thomeon, Benjamin Whiteman, Jos. Hossinger, Thomas 

» jr 
A pon having animals to exhibit are requested to 
one or more of the following committee of ar- 
at least a week before hand, how many and 
Kind of stock they intend exhibiting, so that pens 
+p See to accommodate them, viz. Samuel Wol- 
AV. Chandler, B. Webb, Edwd. Tattnall, aad Dr. 

: mson, . : 

r will be prepated forthe members at the City 
igton, Del. at’2 o'clock. oo23 
ING CLOVER SEFD, 
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FOR SALE, 


A valuable FARM of prime soil, on the Western Run 
in Baltimore county, about two miles north .west.of .the 
14th mile stone of the Baltimore and York turnpike read, 
and at the same distance from the depot of the Baltimore 
and Susquehanna rail road, at Cockey’s tavern, ina rich, 
highly cultivated and healthy tract of country. 

his farm contains from 260 to 270 acres, having a 
full proportion in wood, much of which is building tim- 
ber, peculiarly valuable in that neighborhood ; is in the 
best state of cultivation; a considerable part in produc- 
tive timothy meadow, and the residue of the arable land, 
not in grain, is well set in clover, the whole under 
fencing, laid off into convenient fields, each of which. is 
well watered. The farm has a large quarry of excellent 
building stone. There are on tie premises an apple or- 
chard of select fruit trees, which seldom fail to bear abun- 
dantly ; a valuable mill seat on the Western Run, with a 
race already dug. There is no location in the country 
more favorable for a grist mill, having the advantage of 
a rich and thickly settled neighborhood, and a good pub- 
lic road leading thence to the turnpike road. Buildings 
substantial and convenient, being a STONE DWELL- 
ING, and kitchen of two stories ; a large stone Switzer 
barn, with cedar roof and extensive stabling below; large 
hay house and stable for cattle ; stone milk house near the 
dwelling, with a spring of fine never failing water, with 
other out-houses. On the country road near the mill-seet 
a good house and shop for a mechanic, under rent to a 
good tenant. It is well known the lands on the Western 
Ron are in every respect equal, i! not superior to any in 
the county. Adjoining or near are the lands of Col N. 
Bosley, Daniel Bosley, Thos. Matthews and others. The 
water power, with about 20 acres of land, is so situated 
that they may be detached and sold separately, without 
injary to the rest of the farm for agricultural purposes. 
Terms of sale will be jiberal. Apply to 

NATHANIEL CHILDS, 
on the premises, or to 
WILLIAM J. WARD, 


oc 23 tf Fayette, near Calvert st. Baltimore. 





COMPETITION. 


Much has been said lately about 
the superior growth of the Morus 
Multicaulis in Virginia, and the 
greater maturily of the wood for 
cuttings, &c. We now offer to 
exhibit one, two, three or more 
thousands of our trees with any 
plantation of one year’s hag of 
the same kind apo io - 
land or Virginia, and if ours are 
not superior in the of the wood to any other par- 
cel of similar extent, we will pay to the owner-of the oth- 
er parcel 1000 dollare, or one thousand of the trees, he a- 
greeing to a similar forfeit if the reverse is the case. The 
truth is, their growth is as great in Connecticut and 
Rhode Island as in Virginia, and trees of 2 and 3 years 
old are here found to be as etre ple tree. 

WM. PRINCE & SONS, 
oc 23 Flushing, New-York. 


IMPORTED DURHAM SHORT-HORNS. 


The subscriber respectfully gives notice, that Mr. Whit-. 
aker’s improved Durham Cattle have arrived per the sh 
Octorara, and that the public sale of tnis fine stock will 
positively be heldon Monday, the 5th of November fiext, 
at 11 o’clock precisely, at Powelton, near Phi 

oc 23 It C. J. WOLBERT, Auct. 


PIGS, &c.—IMPROVED BREEDS. 
ROBERT SINCLAIR, Jr. & CO: 

Light-street, near Pratt-street Wharfy 
Offers for Sale wo ae 


One pair full blooded Benxsuire pi 

Threedo do ~ do. Baxnrtz 

One do Hatrziam and Berxsniae do =e 

One do Tuiw Ranw and Beektome do 
».* Shree do Beprorp and Beaxsmane do. «<< 


z  @ 











a 





and for sale, S eae: 
R SINCLAIR, Jr, & &o. 


e aedereet OM spp Berries 4 2.5. ator 
15 pair White India Turkiesand Westphalia Geese: - 


FARMERS’ R 


MAN’S CYLINDRICAL STRAW CUTTERS 
’ IMPROVED. 


ments on his Cylindrical Straw Cutter, by which. 
provements they are made more durable and easier kept 
in order. AH the machinery being secured to an 
rame the shrinkage, wear and decay of wood is avoided. 
The feeding part of his improved machine is upon an’en- 
tire different principle from the former machine; far more 
durable, requiring neither skill or care to keep it in order. 
These machines are so constructed as to make the fi 
on them less than half what it cost to ship the former 
wood machines, an important desideratum to purchasers 
living at a distance ; and I now offer it to pd see upon 
the credit of my establishment as the most perfeet machine 
in existence for the same purpose. They are also adapt- 
ed to cutting rags for paper making, and for cutting to- 
bacco as manufactured by Tobacconists, &c. 
I also keep these machines on hand made as heretofore 
with my new feeding machinery attached to them} °and 
also a general assortment of Agricultural Implements, ary 
usual. - Elliott’s Horizontal Wheat Fans, and Fox & Bor- 
land’s Threshing Machines are buth superior articles. ~ 
My stock of Ploughs on hand are not equalled in the 
city either for quality, quantity, or variety. “I havea 
large assortment of Plough Castings at retail or by. the 
ton, and having an Iron Foundry attached to my estab- 
lishment can furnish any kind of Plough or Machine 
Castings on reasonable terms and at a short notice. 
All repairs done with punctuality and neatness. On 
hand, a few Patent Lime Spreaders, Horse Powers, &e.&e. 
Also just received, a fresh supply of Laadreth'ssupe- 
rier Garden Seeds. Instore, superior Timothy and Orch- 
ard Grass Seed and Seed Oats. All implements in the 
agricultura! line will be furnished by the , as 
good and on asreasonable terms ascan be had in this ¢ity, 
with a liberal deduction te wholesale purchasers. Like- 
wise will receive orders for Fruit ‘from Mr. §. 
Reeves’ Nursery, New cree ' 
JONATHAN 8. EASTMAN, 
Pratt street, Baltimore, 
feb 20 Between Charles & Hanover sts. 


A BOAR AND SOW FOR SALE. ~ 





Berkshire ; the boar is large of his age. being 1S months 

old, the sow 12 months old, and in pig by the boar ; they 

are both fine animals, and will be sold for $25. A to 
oc2 4t ED. P. RO 


THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
The proprietors of this paper have a few.com- 
plete sets of this work on hand, which they will 
dispose of at the reduced price of $500. set.— 
They are half bound and comprise. each 16. vol- 
umes. The American Farmer, it will be reeol- 
lected, was the pioneer in agricultural improve- 
mentin this country, being established in 1819 
by John 8. Skinner, Esq., to whose talents and in- 
dustry its pages are indebted for, perhaps, the 
most valuable collection of agricultural matter to 
befoond-in any work extant. Those who desire 
to possess themselves of this valuable work. will 
moke early application as the number for snle is 
very limited. . ht « 












CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBERS) => 
Notice of the crops in Missouri—do. of the Whitaker 
sale of Durhams—hint.rela.ive to . -Dela- 
ware agricultural cattle show—to _ 


Bement—hint to 


| morus multicaulis trees—an acceptable present ‘ffém Mr. 








EPOSITORY. 
OF AGRICTLTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND EAST-* > 


THE Subscriber informs the Public that he Has secu* *. 
red by letters patent his late and very important improve- 4) 


The subscriber is authorised to sell a boar and sow, Half 
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BALTIM PRODUCE MAKKET. 
I are ' every Mowpay 


Pen | saou| TO 
Beans, white fold, .+++-+-++++++**'bushel, i | 
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Carta, on the hoof, soveeneeneesl 100Ibs 7 50 
eae? utes bb | A os emer hee bushe 44 
ri, Fingmis, seeererecoserere ound 9 
ort IRL a “ 94 
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THE FARMER AND GARDENER:* 


BALTIMORE PROVISION MARKET. 





;_ PER. FROM. 7 
APPLES; ce cees couse vecceerecseres barrel. 
Bacon, hams,new, Balt. cured.-... pound. 
Shoulders, ...- edO-cccccce “ce 
Middlings,..++++dO+-+++++- 4 
Assorted, country,.ssoses+| 66 
Burrer, st in Ibs. & half Ibs. 


es 
1, ee eesewereresesersee 


16 
14 
14 
14 
31 
75 
00 
00 
00 
75 
50 
123 
75 
50 
R75 
12 50 
$ 25 
14 


barrel.| 1 
each. | 5 
“ (95 
ts 112 
100}bs.| 1 
cc 1 
dozen.| 
barrel. 4 


“ce 
iT 3 
“a 
cwt. 
pound. 
_. BANK NOTE TABLE. 
Corrected for the Farmer & Gardener, ty 
chester, Lottery & Exchange Broker, No 
Baltimore and North streets. 
VIRGINIA. 
Farmers Bank of Virgi. par 


U. S. Bank, o.0e.es+-sparl| 
Bank of Virtginia,...... do 


Branch at Baltimore,...+do 

Other Branches,.....*+..do 
|Branch at Fredericksburg,do 
Petersburg,.+«++cseee do 


MARYLAND. 
Banksin Baltimore,....-par 
Hagerstown,.- ..seseeeee 0} NOrfolk,--.eseeeseee* do 
Frederick, ....-..+++++++-d0} Winchester,...s.s00.5 . do 
Westminster, «.......-+..d0 do 
Farmers’ Bank of Mary’d, do 0 
Do. payable at Easton,...do| Bank of Valley, Winch. par 
Salisbury,..-.- 1 perct. dis.| Branch at Romney,... par 
Do. Charlestown, par 
Do. Leesburg,... par 


Cumberland,...++-++++. par | 
Millington,.........+0+++-do}| 
DISTRICT. Wheeling Banks,.... 24 
Washington, Ohio Banks, generally 3 
Georgetown, New Jersey Banksgen. 3 
New York City,..... .par 
‘New York State,....doa4 





Caves, three to six weeks old.... 
Cows, new inilch, ---.see+seeeese 

r pre eeeererseeesessereces 
Coan Meat, forfamily use,....... 
Cuor Rrs, 
EGOS, 0 oVocccocccccecscccccccegecs 


Fisu, Shad, No. 1, Susquehanna, 
2 


o. 
Hezrings, salted, No.1}, 
Mackerel, No. 1, 








o. 3, 
Cod, salted,..-cccccsececees 
DARD, dococdcopecceccascese 





Samuel Win- 
.94, corner of 





Banks, }p.c. 





Alexandria, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

|, Massachusetts,...+..+14a2 
Chambersburg,.-.+-++-+.- 4, Conneeticut,. 2.00% 
Gettysburg --++++++++-++0do 

Al Minime,”. .. co «Me cee Lane 
York,.--.00+ receeeeeeess 4| Rhode Island liad 
Delaware [under $5].--- . 4| South Carclina,.... 4a5 
Do, Lover S).+s--«» 14) Georgia, .. ++. +++ + Sad$ 
Canadian  do.-«-+-00- th 


Philadel phiia,.».+0+++++«..par 

New Hampshire;. ... 1422 
Pittsburg,+-sese-coeses 24 
OtherPennsylvania Bks. | North Carolina,... . S032 
Michigan Banks,.......--10 New Orleans.....+++ 7a8 








SEED WHEAT & RYE. 
275 bushels whitechaff bearded wheat 
200. do red do do 
250° Go ~Italiet and Toscany spring do 
All the above of superior quality, and se'ected particular- 
ly for-seed. 02 R- SINCLAIR, Jr. & €O: 


SPLENDID BLOODED S!1OCK. FOR SALE 

Tae proprietor of Covington farm will dispose of the 
following fine bulls on reasonale terms, vz. 

One bull two and a half years old. 

One _ do. six months old. 
of the iayproved Durhan short.horn breed ; the dam of the 
first. was got by the celebrated bull Bolivar ; for size, form 
and beauty they are not surpassed by any animal in the 
state. 
Threé Devon Bulls, one of which isseven years old next 
spring, and the largest Devon in the State. The Devens 
are from the stock of the lite Wm. Patterson, and of un- 
doubted purity. : ' 

Two half Devon bulls. 

Two bulls balfimproved Durham short horn, and half 


id bull, «cross of the Bakewell, Alderney | 








ayy oe z 
oahip, bd. on oppliention 


| Tuese vines produce an abuadant ¢ropof, 


Ee si 
peeerel a 


| 


DURHAM STOCK. FOR : 
No.1. Matilda, 3 years old, a dark ai 


Devon color; she is out ofa half Devon 
bred — bull, and now in calf by 


is 
o. 2. Beauty, a handsome roan, 
milk, possesses the fine points of the 
Durham, and her price $75. 
No. 3. Darby, a red and white cow, 
half Durham—her price is $60. 
No. 4. Rachel, a dark roan, and most 


bred Durham bull—price $50. 
No. 5. Sally, a strawberry roan, 3 


No. 6. Blossom, a white cow with 
neck, 3 years old, and in calf 
—she is half Durham—price $ 


‘ 


Durham, in calf by @ full bred Durham bui 
No. 8. Tiney, a reddish roan cow, 4 years ¢ 

by a full bred Durham bull—price $60. 

old, in calf by a full bred Durham ball—price 


2 years old, in calf by a fallbred-Durham null 


a 4 
years" ond: 
ham. in calf by a full bred Darham bull—her price 


ag full bred Dy 
No. 7. Rose, a brindle an‘ white cow, 5 years 


or + 
‘ age by b 
2+ ya ' 


4 years a 
vc 


a 


> 


ture ; she is 2 years old ; out of No. 2, by a 


mb 
5. 


No. 9. Huwnch,a red and white pied heifer *i . 


$50. 


No. 11. Pink, « whitish roan heifer, 2 years 


calf by a full bred Durham bull—price $50. 
milker, tn calf by a fu!l bred D:rham bull 


The above cattle ore offered for sale by the 


Applications made by letter to be post paid 
ED WD. P. hi 
oc 9 3t 


TIMORE — orrer ror sack, 


lected with care 
5,000 Canton do 
5,000 Rose’ef Lomha 
Apply to 
_ OT OTtize 
President, Commerce st, 
Oct. 9. 
[The Silk Culturist, Hartford, Co 


Burlington, N. J., the Farmers* Register, 
and the Farmer’s Cabinet, Philadetphia, 
above three times, and forward their 


to this office for collection } ‘ 
CHINESE MULBERRY -1¥ 

American Silk Agency, No. 5, Bank streets Phi 

The subscriber having opened a perm 

the purchase and sale o 
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TREES, suitable for raising the SILK 
Morus-‘otticaulis Alpines, Brussa Maltie: 


Trees, &c. Also,. Gutlings from Norton's, 
lings, and Cunningham's Prince Edwarc 





not te rot or mildew and are fine fur the 


&¥ Those who may wish to enter inte | 
branch of national industry, wi 
Agency, and see that they are we | instructed i 
of the trees,they purchase ots 

N.B, The particular attention of those. 
‘» culture and manufacture o! American 








Devon. 
One eplendid 
and half Holstein. 7 


‘Baltimore, or to : 
FREDERICK E8ERT, Manager. 


oc Li tu3e 
"EF Printing, 


dener office, at short 


No. 12. Cherry, a half Devon cow, 7 years o 


a! 


2 


nn., the Silk 


Pais 


No. 10. Snow, a white heifer, with red neckded 
9508 
Id, 8G 


oat 


No 13. A beautiful cow calf, 5 :nonths o 2 
12, by « full bred Durham. buli—price $20:° ° “* ™ 


> 


at the above reduced prices—terms, cask on deli 


ERT 
Ballimdre, M 
THE MARYLAND SILKCOMPANYG. 


+ pa 
4 years old. 


7 


? 


be 
+ R | 
rs ee. 
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50,000 Morus Mul 'icaulies .. 
nese Mulberry* si 
10,000 Alpine Mulberry | 


Se 


3 
i 
‘ 


? 


‘lp tins 


a 
a 
‘ 


ap x 
2 a a 


Morus Expansa, Malticaulis:Cutlings, im rONe 


ble.of yielding the finest wines. OI 
of yielding th ya ELAN > 'k 


- 


~ 


I do well to- call 


ea 
10,000 other varieties’ 9" 3 
pin 
i, ©." 


Agency. im 
f all articles. conneeted. will 

culture and manufacture of Silk in the Usited Stamm 
offers for sale all the different varieties of MULBE 
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